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the Prime Minister selects his colleagues and can, if
necessary, compel any of them to resign. The fact that
his Cabinet has to be a collection of men prominent
in the party and the practice of including those wjio
have held Cabinet rank before both limit his choice:
but at least he divides the offices at his discretion and
decides which of the younger and less known men
deserve promotion. And, when he himself resigns
office, the Cabinet is automatically dissolved. Hence a
vast general power of supervision:
The duties of the Prime Minister,, if one may use the
expression, surround the Cabinet. He stands in a sense
between it and all the other forces in the state with which
it may come into contact, and he even stands between it
and its own members. Matters of exceptional importance
ought to be brought to his attention before they are
discussed in the cabinet: and any differences that may
arise between any two ministers, or the departments over
which they preside, should be submitted to him for
decision, subject, of course, to a possible appeal to the
cabinet. He is supposed to exercise a general supervision
over all the departments. Nothing of moment that relates
to the general policy of the government, or that may
affect seriously the efficiency of the service, ought to be
transacted without his advice.1
In the second place, the Premier has vast powers
of patronage. All members of the ministry, down to
the Second Church Estates Commissioner or the Vice-
Chamberlain of the Royal Household, are chosen by
him. It is on his recommendation that the King
appoints archbishops and bishops, other high digni-
taries of the Established Church, and the Regius
professors at Oxford and Cambridge, His wishes must
also be consulted with regard to the highest posts, not
1 A. L. Lowell: Government ofBngknd, I. p. 69.